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XVIII.— THE DBAMATIC STRUCTURE OF SAMSON 
AGONIST ES 

It is a familiar maxim in criticism that the strength of 
a work of art is measured not by its weakest part, as a 
chain is by its weakest link, but by its strongest. Mar- 
lowe's Doctor Faustus is judged by its magnificent speeches 
and its awe-inspiring close, not by the fooleries of Mephis- 
topheles. Paradise Lost is supremely great despite the 
long-winded discourses of the later books. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the excellence that gives a work its 
position in literature lifts its actual faults into the cate- 
gory of virtues. The average reader is so carried away by 
the supreme art of the great passages that he does not 
notice the blemishes. The critic instead of recognizing 
faults as spots on the sun refuses even to admit that they 
exist, contending that what are regarded as faults are 
really special beauties. Usually in time these matters are 
adjusted so that the man and the work are set into their 
proper niches. When a piece of literature has stood the 
test of time for two hundred and fifty years and only once 
has a considerable voice been raised in unfavorable criti- 
cism, and that over one hundred and fifty years ago, he 
would seem to be a very daring critic who would say that 
the lone voice was right and all the others wrong. Espe- 
cially so when the work so criticized is Milton's Samson 
Agonistes. One takes courage, however, from the fact that 
the first critic who presumed to find fault with this play 
was Dr. Johnson. 1 

Johnson was ready to praise Samson Agonistes for its 
indisputable excellencies, the fine speeches and the superb 

1 The Rambler, No. 139. 
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close, but he protested against corresponding praise for its 
dramatic structure. In 1751 lie said that the work is " a 
drama ... in which the intermediate parts have neither 
cause nor consequence, neither hasten nor retard the ca- 
tastrophe " ; 2 and from that time to this his judgment 
has been opposed by nearly all the critics. Cumberland 
immediately retorted with a hot defence, maintaining that 
" the interview with Manoah is conducive to the catas- 
trophe," since Manoa announces the feast of Dagon in 
celebration of the capture of Samson ; that the introduction 
of Dalila ought not to be accounted episodical, " for who 
but this person is the cause and origin of all the pathos 
and distress of the story " ;. and that the interview with 
Harapha leads to his malicious counsel that Samson be 
further afflicted, thereby ushering in the catastrophe. 

Professor Sampson 3 agrees with Johnson that the in- 
termediate events give " no forward dramatic movement 
to the sequence of events in the plot," but he holds that 
they serve a dramatic purpose by developing in the hero 
" an organic growth of spiritual passion." Each event, 
Manoa's proposal of a ransom, Dalila's attempt at recon- 
ciliation with Samson, Harapha's vainglorious boasting 
and insults, is a thwarted action, and these thwarted ac- 
tions " have made Samson more than ever a solitary figure, 
to whom only divine aid can restore the final salvation. 
And therefore, life presenting nothing but defeat, death 
offers the ultimate victory." The unity of the play is not 
in the development of its plot but in the portrayal of 
character. 

Professor Jebb 4 still holds to the dramatic nexus of 
these events in the development of plot. The catastrophe 

'The Observer, No. iv. 

* The Lyric and Dramatic Poems of John Milton, pp. xlvi £ 

* Samson Agonistes and the Hellenic Drama. 
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is the pulling down of the temple of Dagon. Whatever 
helps to determine Samson's will and to define his purpose 
leads to the catastrophe. In his interview with Manoa he 
expresses his resolution to die and therefore declines the 
ransom. For the same reason he will not accept the inter- 
cession of Dalila, who would save him from death in cap- 
tivity. Both Manoa and Dalila fail in their efforts to 
remove Samson from the scene where in his resohition to 
die he might bring about the catastrophe. Then Harapha 
as the result of his discomfiture at the hands of Samson 
leaves with threats which directly point to the catastrophe. 
That these arguments will not hold, and that Johnson in 
not hesitating to attack a great reputation was nearer the 
truth than his critics, I shall endeavor to make clear. 

The problem before Milton was to write a play after the 
Greek model in which the culminating event should be the 
destruction of the Philistines and Samson in the collapse 
of the theatre at Gaza. Since the time limit of the play 
was twenty-four hours, he could not bring in any of the 
recorded exploits of Samson or his betrayal by Dalila as 
events motivating his imprisonment or his death. There 
is nothing in the biblical account between his capture and 
the feast at Gaza that could be used as material to fill up 
the intervening space, still less to motivate the catastrophe. 
The catastrophe is more than the mere pulling down of 
the theatre as a supreme feat of strength ; it is the vindi- 
cation of Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews, over Dagon, 
the god of the Philistines. Only as such is it worthy to 
be the culmination of Greek tragedy. Whatever is in- 
vented to fill up the play must point toward the spiritual 
significance of the tragedy, if dramatic unity is to be pre- 
served. Three incidents were invented, those contained in 
the interviews with Manoa, Dalila, and Harapha. The 
question is, are they mere padding, as Johnson holds, or 
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are they an organic part of the plot, as Cumberland, Jehb, 
and others maintain, or are they necessary to the develop- 
ment of character, as Sampson contends. 

The visit of Manoa has a good reason for being. What 
more natural than that he should visit his son when the 
holiday in Dagon's honor relieved Samson of his custom- 
ary toil ? Then, too, he has been laboring not wholly 
unsuccessfully to obtain Samson's ransom from the Philis- 
tines and now comes to report progress. This is the 
external motivation of his presence, but the dramatic sig- 
nificance of his visit is revealed much more in what he 
says about the meaning of the feast to Dagon than in the 
business of the ransom. The ransom is a trifle here and 
Samson will have none of it. Not, as Jebb says, because 
he is determined to die, but because he will not accept 
any mitigation of his punishment. It is Manoa' s mission 
to reveal to Samson the religious import of his betraying 
his secret to Dalila. It is not merely that he is suffering 
bound and blind in prison, but his defeat means the vic- 
tory of the Philistine god over Jehovah. 

So Dagon shall be magnified, and God, 

Besides whom is no god, compared with idols, 

Disglorified, blasphemed, and had in scorn 

By the idolatrous rout amidst their wine; 

Which to have come to pass by means of thee, 

Samson, of all thy sufferings think the heaviest, 

Of all reproach the most with shame that ever 

Could have befallen thee and thy father's house. (11. 440-7) 

This Samson admits and more, and is duly humble. He 

realizes his own worthlessness as God's agent; his only 

hope is that now he is out of it. Manoa assures him that 

all the contest is now 
'Twixt God and Dagon; Dagon hath presumed, 
Thee overthrown, to enter lists with God, 
His deity comparing and preferring 
Before the God of Abraham. (11. 461-5) 
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This is the course the drama must take and the catas- 
trophe must mean that God, as Samson predicts, 

will arise, and his great name assert. 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me, 
And with confusion Wank his worshippers. (11. 467-471) 

And Manoa is equally certain that God 

will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Against all competition, nor will long 
Endure it doubtful whether God be Lord 
Or Dagon. (11. 474-8) 

Of Samson's personal share in the vindication Manoa sees 
as little as iSamson, and therefore like a tender father he 
begs his son to accept the protection and comfort of his 
house, if he is successful in obtaining the ransom. As an 
inducement he holds out the possibility, which is more an 
article of hope than of faith, that God will restore his 
eyesight ; else .what is the meaning of Samson's returning 
strength? Samson may become God's agent after all. 
Manoa in thus trying to convince himself and Samson 
that this will be the case is indicating the course the 
tragedy will take, though there were to be certain ironic 
departures from his programme. That Manoa's proposal 
brings no comfort or hope to Samson only indicates the 
depth from which the drama must rise to its triumphant 
close. " So much," he exclaims in utter weariness and 
despondency, 

So much, I feel my genial spirits droop, 

My hopes all flat; nature within me seems 

In all her functions weary of herself; 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 

And I shall shortly be with them that rest. (11. 594-8) 
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Tortured in mind and body he sees in " death's benumbing 
opium " his only cure. This is the nadir of his afflictions. 
Not one ray of light points to his fulfilling God's will in 
the overthrow of his enemies. 

Nor am I in the list of them that hope; 

Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless. 

This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 

No long petition: speedy death, 

The close of all my miseries, and the balm. (11. 647-651) 

And the Chorus, after reflecting on the mysterious ways 
of Providence in dealing with the very elect, can but pray 
that God may turn his labors to a peaceful end. There is 
little vision now of a peaceful, still less of a triumphant 
end. 

At this point Dalila enters and she should help toward 
this end both in the motivation of the closing action and 
in the lifting of the soul of Samson out of his despondency. 
But she does not. The incident takes on a purely personal 
character and in no way points toward the issues of the 
play. It is generally believed that Milton has here put 
himself in the place of Samson, and Mary Powell Milton, 
his first wife, in that of Dalila; so that one might account 
for the undramatic character of the episode by holding 
that Milton forgot his purpose as a dramatist in his re- 
tentive memory of his experience as a husband. But it 
does not seem necessary to do such violence to his repu- 
tation. Mary Milton was not a Dalila any more than 
Milton was a Samson. One might as well suppose that 
be had Salmasius in mind when he made Samson fulmi- 
nate against Harapha. If it is not likely that his pam- 
phlet on The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 5 was 
occasioned by his matrimonial infelicities, we surely do 

• Chilton L. Powell's English Domestic Relations, Appendix B, pp. 
225 f. 
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not need to see a long-distance reflection of them in the 
dialogue between Samson and Dalila. It is enough that 
this episode has to do with the personal concerns of the 
participants. It does not bear upon the spiritual course 
of the drama as contained in the beginning and the end. 
The whole dialogue consists of unavailing attempts at 
reconciliation on the one hand and absolutely relentless 
denunciation on the other. Samson's sightless eyes are 
fixed on Dalila and those of his soul do not perceive the 
divine purpose towards which he is unconsciously moving. 
This will be manifest from an analysis of the scene. 

It was natural that Milton should use Dalila as a means 
of partly filling in the space between the early scenes and 
the catastrophe. She was the cause of Samson's misery 
and was therefore the person of all persons in whom an 
audience would be interested. But in bringing her upon 
the scene he did not make the motive of her appearance 
unmistakable. What is actually her reason for visiting 
Samson? Does she desire a reconciliation, or does she 
merely Want Samson to suppose that she does ? If she is 
acting hypocritically, as the Chorus and Samson and the 
critics think she is, what does she expect to gain? It is 
easy to see why Samson with his experience of her wiles 
should believe she was the same old Dalila. The Chorus 
being fellow Danites would think as he did. But why the 
critics? The difference between the presentation of Da- 
lila and H arapha is very marked. There is no question 
of our contempt for Harapha, since he is a poltroon from 
the first. The very fact that Dalila should betake herself 
to the prison where Samson is confined and beg his for- 
giveness when the other Philistines are celebrating the 
victory of Dagon should predispose us in her favor. What 
would be the point of her shamming repentance at this 
time when Samson was humiliated in her eyes beyond all 
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recovery? With, only her damsel train as a support and 
in the presence of the hostile Chorus she consistently and 
persistently implores forgiveness. Her speeches do not 
betray her as a scheming woman, as they should if the 
audience is to know her as such. On the other hand, what 
object could Milton have in presenting her as repentant 
and genuinely seeking forgiveness? Why should he do 
such violence to the biblical source and go counter to the 
conviction of every one of his audience or readers by 
clothing her in penitential garb? The truth seems to be 
that Milton tried to depict her as a hypocrite and just 
could not do so. He could not make her words betray her 
into actual insincerity. In fact, Milton's genius was not 
dramatic either in plot construction or in the delineation 
of character, and the failure to recognize that truth is 
responsible for most of the false criticism of this play. 

How far Milton has departed from the design of the 
tragedy in depicting the personal relations of Samson and 
Dalila and in ignoring the conflict between the repre- 
sentative of Philistia and the champion of Israel will be 
clear from an examination of the dialogue. Dalila ap- 
proaches Samson with tbe hesitation of one who has 
experienced the harsh displeasure of her lord, and then 
expresses a longing to know of his estate and to help him 
as best she may. To which Samison with bitter memories 
replies, " Out, out, hyena," and excoriates her for her 
treachery then and now. Taking her rebuff in all submis- 
siveness, Dalila pleads for herself, urging the weakness of 
her sex and her love; she thought that by learning his 
secret she might hold him as love's prisoner and hers. Of 
course, one may say that she doth protest too much and 
therein displays her insincerity, but she has a severe an- 
tagonist, and not being a very clever woman, she wishes 
to convince with arguments. It was poor policy to try 
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to excuse her own weakness by calling attention to his, 
but it is not a sign of insincerity. She has a poor case 
before the bar of cold reason and she makes the mistake 
of seeking to strengthen it with arguments that will never 
convince Samson. He comes down upon them with char- 
acteristic emphasis: her weakness is a crime, her love is 
lust. She succeeds no better in urging the temptation of 
the priests, who so wrought upon her that they convinced 
her that it was her religious duty to yield. The argument 
would appeal to a modern psychologist, but not to the 
Puritanic iSamson, who sees in it nothing but " feigned 
religion, smooth hypocrisy." He denies her any point of 
view but his own ; she is his property, her gods are false, 
her duty is, therefore, to him and not to her gods. He 
browbeats her so that she admits that 

In argument with men a woman ever 

Goes by the worse, whatever is her cause. (11. 903-4) 

Yet once more she tries to break down his will by begging 
permission to minister to his every-day wants, for she will 
use her influence with the Philistines to have him released. 
Of course, she does not see the humiliation that Samson 
has suffered and is still suffering. She thinks her physical 
care will make up in large measure for what has happened. 
She merely wishes for him the same kind of happiness 
his father is planning and she presents it just as lovingly. 
But Samson rather lamely says she wishes to have him in 
her home that she may again betray him, 

Bearing my words and doing to the lords 

To gloss upon, and censuring, frown or smile! (11. 947-8) 

What would the lords care now that the champion is a 
broken m!an? Yet in the face of all this she begs to be 
allowed to approach and touch his hand, only to be threat- 
ened with instant death if she does so. Is it any wonder 
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then that Dalila gives up all further effort and takes what 
comfort she can out of the fame of her deed among her 
own people ? She is no patient Griselda. 

Wow what has this incident accomplished either in the 
development of plot or in the preparation of Samson for 
his coming mission ? Has it in any way revealed to Sam- 
son or the audience what the nature of the catastrophe 
will he ? As Johnson said, the plot has stood still, and the 
effect upon Samson is that he is agitated in soul. God has 
sent her to ahase him, he says, and to aggravate his folly. 
But there was no need of this, since this folly had been 
the theme of all his speeches before her entrance. He 
speaks of her also not in any divine indignation but with 
the wrath of an outraged husband visited upon a hypo- 
critical wife. These explosions have hardly fitted him the 
better to do the will of God as contained in the catas- 
trophe, nor does he see that more clearly as the consum- 
mation of his service. And surely all this scene is not 
necessary to shut off an avenue of escape from a com- 
fortable existence, as Jebb maintains, when he had already 
refused his father's offer. The audience have had their 
attention so fixed on the issue of the conflict between man 
and wife that they would lose sight of the design of the 
tragedy. It is significant, too, of the specialized character 
of this scene that the speeches of the Chorus that immedi- 
ately follow the departure of Dalila are quite apart from 
the theme of the tragedy; they have to do with marital 
relationships and end with the Miltonic pronouncement of 
the authority of the husband over the wife. 

Therefore God's universal law- 
Gave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Not from that right to part an hour, 
Smile she or lour: 
So shall he least confusion draw 
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On his whole life, not swayed 

By female usurpation, nor dismayed. (11. 1053-60) 

Dalila's thwarted action, of which Professor Sampson 
speaks, does not leave Samson looking towards death as 
" ultimate victory " but moralizing on the perils of mar- 
riage, particularly his own. 

The Harapha episode follows immediately. There i3 
no question as to the intent of the Philistine giant. 
Prankly he says he came to see the great man, " of whom 
such noise hath walked about," and to boast of what he 
would have done had he been present when Samson per- 
formed some of his vaunted feats. He scoffs at Samson 

as one cast off by God, 

no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword 
Of noble warrior, so to stain his honour, 
But by the barber's razor best subdued. (11. 1164-7) 

But Samson, chained as he is, dares him to single fight, 

By combat to decide whose god is God, 
Thine, or whom I with Israel's sons adore. 

To which Harapha retorts, 

Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in trusting 

He will accept thee to defend his cause, 

A murtherer, a revolter, and a robber! (11. 1176-89) 

and thereby leads Samson to recount some of his past 
deeds when he had done his " part from Heaven assigned," 
so far justifying himself as God's champion. Samson> 
however, does not see his mission beyond the defeat of 
Harapha, which would be a poor vindication of God over 
Dagon. The audience, moreover, see the contest degen- 
erating into a logomachy between a mighty bruiser on the 
one side and a " yellow " champion on the other. It is 
not a knight of God but a prize fighter who declares he 
will 
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with one buffet lay thy structure low, 
Or swing thee in the air, then dash thee down, 
To the hazard of thy brains and shattered sides. 

(11. 1239-41) 

This is Samson rampant, the same that slew a thousand 
Philistines with the jawbone of an ass, rather than the 
Samson who was to execute God's punishment upon the 
Philistines in the house of Dagon their god. The en- 
counter with Harapha leaves Samson as despondent as 
ever; it was no triumph to silence a coward. Death is 
still the only happy issue out of his afflictions, hut it is 
death accepted passively, not one to be swallowed up in 
victory. If Harapha plans such for him, 

my deadliest foe will prove 
My speediest friend, by death to rid me hence; 
The worst that he can give, to me the best. (11. 1262-4) 

His only consolation is that this death may drag its 
authors down with it. It will mean for him the cessation 
of his earthly woes. Samson spiritually is not further 
advanced than he was in the interview with Manoa. Here 
is no exhortation, no mighty urge to champion the cause of 
the Lord to the uttermost. He is really sunk in a state 
of spiritual lethargy. The character development has re- 
mained as stationary as the plot. 

With the words of the Chorus following this episode 
comes the change. Here begins the note of final victory 
that does not cease till the close. The Chorus looks for- 
ward rather than reflects upon what has passed; or per- 
haps one should say that the justification of its speech lies 
in what is to come more than in what has happened. The 
victory over the poltroon Harapha is no occasion for re- 
joicing. 

Oh how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
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When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might, 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men, etc. 

(11. 1268-73) 

It harks back not to anything within the play, but to the 
events of Samson's prime, and it directs the thoughts of 
the audience to the splendid vindication of Jehovah at the 
hands of the hero who but waits the divine opportunity. 
When a messenger from the Philistines comes upon the 
scene demanding the presence of Samson at the feast of 
Gaza, the action leading directly to the catastrophe is set 
in motion. Samson refuses to go, because it is against the 
law of the Hebrews, because he will not prostitute holy 
things to idols, because he will not displease God. He has 
as mlany reasons* as Dalila, and they all mean that he will 
not gratify the Philistines by making a public spectacle 
of himself. Then without any external motivation, but 
under the sudden promptings of divine inspiration, all his 
reasons for not going vanish and he sees the opportunity 
to become the minister of God in the humiliation of Dagon. 

If there be aught of presage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last. 

The second message is insulting, as the first was not, but 

Samson receives it with a certain grim humor and a veiled 

acquiescence. ISTote too the unconscious irony of the 

Officer : 

By this compliance thou wilt win the lords 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free. 

Always the thought of setting Samson free, an ironic con- 
trast in all cases to the freedom through the gates of death. 
Samson's speech rises to splendid dignity becoming one 
who is faring forth on a mission to redeem all the wrong 
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and folly lie has ever done. It is his last speech uttered 
on the stage and vastly different from the angry tirades 
hurled at Dalila and Harapha. As he goes out with the 
blessing of the Chorus, Manoa enters and reports his pro- 
gress in the business of the ransom. He thinks from the 
growth of Samson's hair and the corresponding increase 
of his strength that God evidently intends " to use him 
further yet in some great service " and will doubtless also 
restore his eyesight. All this is matchless irony, for even 
as they speak the great deed is being done, but in a man- 
ner how different from their thought! When they hear 
the awful cry, they reason justly that it is from the Philis- 
tines whom! Samson must be slaying, but wrongly when 
they infer that his sight has been restored. When the 
facts are told by the Messenger, the Chorus declare the 
significance of the deed and Manoa pronounces a sublime 
funeral oration in keeping with the greatness of the man 
and his mission. 

The power of Samson Agonistes lies not in its dramatic 
structure or even in its characterization, hut in the poetic 
content of certain speeches and the magnificence of the 
closing situation. Milton was essentially not a dramatist, 
but he was a poet. If at times his poetic genius seemed 
to flag, it did so rather because of the unfavorable material 
with which it dealt than because of the hardening of his 
poetic arteries. A one-sided contest with a woman who 
will not fight, and another with a miles gloriosus who 
dares not, are not the stuff out of which great poetry is 
made. When, however, the theme rises to the vindication 
of the might of Jehovah against a vain confidence in 
Dagon, the poetry is as lofty as the theme. With the 
exception, then, of the incident of Manoa, which has a 
dramatic significance in the development of the play, the 
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judgment of Johnson as expressed in the following passage 
would seem to stand before the attacks of the critics then 
and now. This is what he says : " This is undoubtedly a 
just and regular catastrophe, and the poem, therefore, has 
a beginning and an end which Aristotle himself could not 
have disapproved ; but it must be allowed to want a middle, 
since nothing passes between the first act and the last, that 
either hastens or delays the death of Samson. The whole 
drama, if its superfluities were cut off, would scarcely fill 
a single act; yet this is the tragedy which ignorance has 
admired, and bigotry has applauded." 

James Waddell Tupper. 
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